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Introduction 


The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  available  the  full  complement  of  laws, 
agencies,  school  and  community  resources  and  experience  necessary  for  preparing 
our  youth  for  the  challenge  of  educational  and  vocational  opportunities.  The 
essential  ingredient  to  be  added  is  effective  modes  of  cooperation  among  school, 
government  and  ccnmvnlty  leadership.  The  school  surveys  of  the  Pennsylvania  Human 
Relations  Coiimdssion  are  one  attempt  to  contribute  to  this  team  effort  which  all 
our  youth  so  vitally  need. 

The  Pennsylvand.a  Human  Relations  Act  authorizes  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations 
Commission  to  create  Advisory  Coiincils  to  ’*(1)  study  the  problems  of  discrimination 
in  all  or  specific  fields  of  human  relationships  when  based  on  race,  color,  religious 
creed,  ancestry,  age  or  national  origin,  and  (2)  foster,  through  community  effort  or 
othenn.se,  good  ;\dll  am.cng  the  groups  and  elements  of  the  population  of  the  State.*' 

In  December  1964,  the  Commission's  McKeesport  Advisory  Council  asked  that  Commission 
staff  conduct  a survey  of  the  McKeesport  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  The 
Commission's  Director  of  Education  met  vn.th  leaders  of  the  Ad\’lscry  Council  to 
ascertain  the  suggested  scope  of  the  survey.  On  February  10,  1965,  CoiEmission  staff 
met  with  the  Superintendent  and  other  officials  of  the  dIcKeesport  School  District  to 
agree  upon  the  content  and  procedures  of  the  study. 

This  is  the  sixth  ''school  survey"  of  this  nature  completed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Human 
Relations  Commission,  all  since  I960.  The  others  v/ere  in  Lancaster,  Reading, 

Abington,  Carlisle  and  VJest  Chester.  A seventh  is  underv^ay  in  the  Avon  Grove 
School  District.  In  all  of  these  surveys,  the  purpose  is  to  deteimiine  whether  or 
not  minority-group  students  have  experienced  full  and  equal  advantage  with  respect 
to  educational  and  vocational  training  opportunities  in  the  secondary  schools.  In 
order  to  measure  the  academic  participation  and  achievement  of  minority- group  students, 
their  performance  is  compared  to  that  of  their  white  classmates  regarding  most 
factors.  The  intent  of  these  comparisons  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  minority 
students  have  problems  of  educational  underachievement,  and  to  determine  the  nature 
and  scope  of  these  problems.  These  surveys  do  not  attempt  to  identify  or  m.easure 
the  multiple  underlying  causes  of  these  problems,  v/hatever  they  may  be,  but  only 
to  determine  factually  the  results  of  these  causes. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  citing  a particular  problem  experienced  by  non- 
white'^  students  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  or  its  size  and 
nature  are  imique  to  Negro  students,  or  that  race  per  se  is  one  of  its  causes. 

The  intent  of  this  study  is  to  factually  state  the  problems  of  nonwhite  students, 
whether  or  not  they  are  shared  by  their  classmates. 

To  insure  the  strictest  possible  accuracy  and  clarity.  Commission  drafts  of  this 
study  w'ere  carefully  re'viewed  and  edited  in  concert  with  school  gxiidance  staff  and 
administrative  personnel  and  v/ith  leadership  of  the  Commission's  McKeesport  Advisory 
Council.  The  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission,  however,  assumes 
complete  responsibility  for  the  content  of  this  report. 


■*^The  terms  "non’white"  and  •'Negro"  are  used  interchangeably  to  mean  Negro.  Other 
racial  minorities  were  not  studied  in  this  survey,  because  their  numbers  in  the 
McKeesport  schools  are  so  small. 
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PRINCIPAL  FBIDINGS  AMD  CONCLUSIONS 

This  survey  is  the  sixth  in  a series  of  studies  of  the  experience  of  Negro  students 
in  secondary  schools  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission. 
Previous  surveys  \rere  made  in  Reading,  Ls'ncaster,  Abington,  Carlisle  e.nd  V/est 
Chester.  Each  of  these  studies  has  docimiented  similar  problems. 

Likewise,  this  report  of  the  McKeesport  school  system  reveaD.s  a very  serious  problem 
for  large  numbers  of  Negro  students.  The  consequences  of  these  conditions  for  both 
the  educational  and  vocational  future  of  these  youth  are  very  serious,  and  the  v/hole 
community  suffers  thereby.  This  situtation  demands  immediate  attention  and  planning 
for  action  by  both  school  officials  and  coirmunity  leaders.  The  survey  provides  a 
basis  for  stimulating  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  maximum  communication  and  coopera- 
tion between  school  personnel  and  minority-group  leadership  in  McKeesport  to  effect 
a solution  to  these  problems. 

The  findings  are  based  on  the  specific  group  of  students  enrolled  in  grades  7 through 
12  during  the  school  years  1960-61  through  196A~65,  and  graduates  and  non-graduates 
of  the  Classes  of  1961  through  1965  of  McKeesport  Senior  High  School,  including 
the  Vocational  Building. 

1,  Negro  students  had  a dropout  rate  three  times  higher  than  their  v;hite 
classniatese  An  average  of  9%  of  the  Negro  enrollment  in  each  of  these 
five  school  years  failed  to  complete  the  school  year,  compared  to  3%  of 
the  white  enrollment, 

2,  Of  the  Negro  graduates,  13%  were  absent  two  or  more  days  per  month  during 
high  school.  These  students  were  absent  an  average  of  82  days,  or  3 days 
per  month. 

3,  In  the  competition  for  jobs  and  further  education,  nora-rhite  graduates 
attained  much  poorer  grades  than  their  W'hite  classmates.  Of  the  five 
graduating  classes  studied,  13^  of  the  Negroes  stood  in  the  highest  30% 
of  their  class  in  rank  standings,  and  56^  of  the  nonwhites  graduated  in 
the  lowest  30^  of  their  class.  One-fourth  of  the  Negro  graduates  ranked 
in  the  lowest  tenth  of  their  class. 

As  for  the  quality  of  work  done  in  job-related  courses,  about  half  (49^) 
of  the  Negro  graduates  of  the  Business  Education  and  General  Business 
programs  achieved  an  average  of  'HDelow  average"  or  "failing”  grades  in 
those  business  subjects  most  important  to  stenographic  and  bookkeeping 
positions.  A fourth  (26^)  of  the  nonwhite  graduates  of  the  Vocational 
Industrial  program  likevd.se  received  grades  averaging  'HDelow  average" 
in  their  shop  courses, 

5*  Only  30^  of  the  Negro  graduates  completed  high  school  without  failing 
any  terms  of  any  subject  in  ninth  through  twelfth  grade.  Almost  one  out 
of  five  failed  eight  or  more  subjects,  an  average  of  one  or  more  subjects 
every  semester  of  their  last  four  years, 

6,  Over  half  of  the  non’white  graduates  and  dropouts  failed  one  or  more  terms  of 
courses  in  science  (6k%) , social  studies  {55%)  and  English  {52%),  Math 
subjects  were  failed  by  U3%» 
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7.  Even  Negro  graduates  of  "average  or  above"  scores  on  intelligence  and 
achievement  tests  failed  numbers  of  subjects.  Over  half  (53p)  of  these 
graduates  failed  two  or  more  subjects  during  grades  nine  through  twelve. 
One-third  failed  four  or  more  subjects,  an  average  of  one  or  more 
failures  each  year;  15%  failed  eight  or  more  subjects, 

8.  Three-out-of-four  {77%)  of  the  Negro  graduates  contacted  did  not  go  on 
to  further  education.  One-fourth  {23%)  of  the  121  Negro  graduates 
contacted  had  gained  admission  to  colleges  or  technical  schools,  compared 
to  over  half  {55%)  of  the  total  v;hite  graduates, 

9.  Ti.dce  as  large  a proportion  of  white  students  {36%)  as  Negro  students  (1?^) 
completed  the  College  Preparatory  program.  Over  one  and  one-haI.f  times 

as  many  Negro  graduates  (34^)  as  v.’hite  gi-'aduates  {20%)  completed  the 
General  curricuJ.um  track, 

10,  Though  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  E>:araination  Board  tests  are  increas- 
ingly required  to  apply  for  college  admission  and  financial  aid,  3k%  of 
the  Negro  graduates  of  the  College  Preparatory  curriculum  did  not  take 
this  examination, 

11,  Of  the  Negro  graduates  seeking  a college  education,  73%  applied  only  to 
out-of-state  colleges,  and  10%  applied  only  to  Negro  colleges,  though  the 
annual  costs  to  attend  the  majority  of  the  Negro  colleges  and  the  out-of- 
state  colleges  named  \rB.3  substantially  moi’e  than  to  attend  one  of 
Pennsylvanians  State  Colleges, 

12,  A third  {32%)  of  the  Negro  graduates  contacted  are  competing  for  employment 
v.dthout  having  experienced  job-related  training  either  during  or  after  high 
school.  These  39  graduates  did  not  complete  any  of  the  vocational  education 
programs  in  high  school  and  did  not  enter  college  or  training  school. 

13*  Related  to  job  preparation,  Negroes  v;ere  about  one  and  one-half  tiraes  more 
represented  {3k%)  than  v^hites  {25%)  in  the  Business  Education  and  General 
Business  curridilum  programs.  However,  the  Vocatioiial  Industrial  program 
was  completed  by  nearly  half  again  as  many  white  students  (19^)  as  Negro 
students  {lli%) . 

14,  Among  the  job-seeking  Negro  graduates  of  the  vocational  education  programs 
(Business  Education,  General  Business  and  Vocational  Industrial)  vrho  \rere 
contacted,  two-thirds  {67%  or  29)  had  not  found  employment  within  the  first 
six  months  after  graduation. 

15,  The  participation  of  non,fhite  graduates  in  high  school  extracurricular 
activities  has  been  less  than  proportional.  About  a third  {30%)  participated 
in  no  extracurric’-ilar  acti''/ities  at  all  during  their  three  years  in  high 
school.  An  additional  fifth  (20^)  did  not  participate  in  any  extracurricular 
activities  other  than  athletic  or  musical  groups.  Only  half  (50;^)  partici- 
pated in  any  non-athletic  or  non-musical  activities, 

16,  The  membership  of  the  majority  of  high  school  groups  and  activities,  except 
for  athletics  and  music,  has  included  few  or  no  Negro  graduates.  Of  the  37 
non-athletic  and  non-musical  extracurricular  groups  in  the  high  school,  35% 
(or  13)  have  not  had  a single  Negro  participant  from  these  five  classes. 

Only  a third  (30^)  of  these  activities  have  had  a total  of  five  or  more 
nonwhite  student  members  from  these  five  classes. 
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17.  Of  the  211  extracurricular  distinctions  v;on  by  Negro  students  these  five 
years,  two-thirds  viere  for  athletic  and  one-third  for  non-athletic 
achievement . 

18.  Of  the  1,157  offices  filed  by  student  election  in  these  five  years,  Negro 
students,  comprising  7%  of  the  student  enrollment,  were  elected  to  21 
(or  2%)  of  them. 
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. g^ROLIi'IENTS  AND  DROPOUTS"^" 

*”~(S8e  Tables  1 and'"T) 

Negro  students  comprised  an  increasing  propoi’tion  of  the  total  enrollments  of 
grades  7 through  12  of  the  McKeesport  Area  School  District  during  the  school  yeaiM 
I96O-6I  througli  1964-65*  Specifically,  this  percentage  has  increased  from  in 
the  school  year  1962-63  to  9^  in  1963-64  to  10^  in  1964“65**t 

On  the  other  hand,  noir^hites  have  constituted  a fairly  consistent  proportion  of  the 
high  school  grades  (10-12)  in  these  five  years.  They  Mere  of  the  enrollment  in 
1960-61,  1961-62  and  1963-64,  a low  of  in  1962-63  and  a high  of  6^  in  I964-65. 

The  completion  of  high  school  and  the  attainment  of  a diploma  are  increasingly 
recognized  as  essential  to  the  effective  competition  for  both  employment  and  con- 
tinued education.  The  problem  of  dropping  out  of  school  prior  to  gx'aduation  is 
one  v;hich  confronts  all  groups  of  students.  H07/  does  this  problem  for  Negro  youth 
compare  id.th  the  majority-group-^'  youth  of  the  five  school  years  I96O-6I  tlirough 

1964-65? 

Of  the  McKeesport  public  school  students  who  entered  gcades  7 through  12  during  the 
five  school  years  studied,  U%  (or  726)  dropped  out  of  school  and  failed  to  graduate. 
However,  the  Negro  students  had  a substantially  higher  dropout  rate  than  their 
white  classmates  during  these  school  years.  An  average  of  9^  of  the  Negro  enrolJLment 
these  five  school  years  failed  to  complete  their  education,  compared  to  3%  of  the 
white  enrollment,  a rate  three  times  as  high  for  nonwhites.  This  dropout  rate  Mas 
at  least  two  to  three  times  higher  for  Negroes  than  vfnites  during  each  of  these 
years  studied. 

Important  to  planning  an  effective  remedial  program  is  loio;n.ng  the  grade  level  at 
v;hich  the  largest  proportion  of  students  from  each  racial  group  terminated  their 
education.  The  table  below  indicates  the  total  nnmber  and  per  cent  of  the  white  and 
nonwhite  enrollments  of  the  school  years  I96O-6I  through  I964-65  that  dropped  out  at 
each  level,  grades  7 through  12. 

Total  Dropouts;  School  Years  I96O-6I  through  1964-65 

VQ^ite_s  Norp.^hites 


No.  of 

% of  VJhite 

% of  Nonwhite 

School  Yrs.++ 

No. 

EnrolLment 

No. 

Enrollment 

During  Grade  7 

3 

3 

% 

2 

1^ 

During  Grade  8 

3 

28 

2 

6 

2 

During  Grade  9 

3 

45 

2 

18 

8 

During  Grade  10 

5 

104 

2 

37 

12 

During  Grade  11 

5 

229 

5 

30 

13 

During  Grade  12 

5 

J22 

-A 

JA 

21 

TOTALS 

581 

3%  average 

127 

9%  average 

**'Dropouts”  consist  of  those  pupils  who  left  school  for  reasons  that  teimiinated  their 
education  prior  to  graduation. 

-ftlacicLl  data  v;as  not  available  regarding  grades  7-9  in  I96O-6I  and  1961-62, 

■^■*The  terms  ”maj or ity- group”  and  ”v;hite”  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  all 
students  who  are  not  Negro, 

•H-Enrollment  figures  by  race  were  not  available  for  grades  7,  8,  9 during  the 
school  years  I96O-6I  and  I96I-62. 
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These  figures  indicate,  that  about  the  same  proportion  of  Negro  and  v;hite  students 
dropped  out  during  grades  7 end  8.  Ho’;jever,  the  dropout  rats  of  nonv/Mtes  exceeded 
that  of  v;hites  bv  four  tiiiies  for  grade  9,  six  tines  for  grade  10,  almost  three 
tijmss  for  11  th  grade,  aiid  over  five  tines  for  the  senior  year. 

The  profile  of  the  grads  levels  at  vrklch  most  vrhites  and  non-vhites  dropped  out  is 
also  different  for  each  race.  The  years  duriiig  which  the  highest  p^er-centage  of 
white  students  dropped  out  v;ere  their  junior  {5%)  snd  senior  (4^)  years  in  high 
school.  For  Negro  students,  their  dropout  rate  was  highest  during  the  last  year 
(21%)  and  consistently  high  (12%  and  13%)  during  their  first  and  second  years  of 
high  school. 


This  study  presented  the  opportunity  to  analyze  by  race  and  sex  the  reasons  vhy 
students  dropped  out  of  the  secondary  schools  of  McKeesport  during  this  five-year 
period,  (See  Table  2)  The  fo3JLoi7ing  are  the  official,  reasons  indicated  on  school 
records,  in  descending  order  of  frequency  for  Negro  dropouts,  v/ith  the  coraparable 
figures  for  irhite  dropouts. 


Reason  for  dropout 
Age*^ 

Domestic  Certificate+ 

V/ork  Permit'-"^ 

Failed  to  graduate  vdth  class 
Entered  the  Service 
(Reason  un.’aio:m  - no  record) 

Left  Auberle  Memorial  Boys  Tovm 
Committed  to  Youth  Development  Center 
Married 

Medical  v/ithdrawal 

Failed  to  report  at  beginning  of  terra 
Expelled 


% of 

Negro  dropouts 

39% 

13 

13 

12 

9 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 


% of 

Vj^iite  dro pouts 

31^ 

12 

12 

6 

12 

4 

2 

2 

8 

4 

6 


The  only  two  reasons  significantly  more  often  the  cause  of  Negro  than  white  dropouts 
were  "Age”  and  "failed  to  graduate  vratli  class,"  For  the  white  drop-out,  their 
reasons  for  qioitting  school  ■i/ere  more  likely  to  be  "entered  the  Ser**n.ce,."  "married," 
"medical  v/ithdra’jal,"  and  "failed  to  report,”  than  for  the  Negro  dropout.  More 
specifically,  the  vrhite  dropout  was  three  times  (12%>)  as  likely  to  leave  school  for 
medical  and  marriage  reasons  as  the  Negro  dropout  (4,^)« 


As  for  sex  differences,  a substantially  higher  proportion  of  the  Negro  females  (12^) 
left  school  for  the  "v;ork  permit”  reason  than  white  girls  (6%o) , However,  the  reverse 
was  true  of  males,  i,e,,  a smaller  percentage  of  nonwhite  boys  (H^)  than  white  males 
(17^)  left  school  to  work. 


■^According  to  Pennsylvania  laws  regarding  school  attendance,  students  v;ho  have  reached 
age  17  are  free  to  leave  school  vdthout  an  employment  certificate  or  a job, 

+Domestic  Certificates  are  actually  titled  "Farm  or  Domestic  Service  Exemption  Peimits,” 
State  laws  allow  youth  age  15  v/hose  parents  indicate  their  need  for  their  children's 
service -during  school  hours,  to  secure  a Farm  or  Domestic  Seiadce  Exemption  Permit 
and  leave  school  to  work  at  their  own  family’s  farm  or  home, 

*^Uork  permits  are  "General  Employment  Certificates,"  According  to  Pennsylvania  school 
attendance  lav/s,  students  who  reach  the  age  of  16  and  have  secured  employment  and 
their  parents’  permission  to  leave  school  may  secure  a General  Employment  Certificate 
and  remain  out  of  school  so  long  as  they  are  employed. 


<« 
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ABSENTEEISM 
(See  Table  3) 

For  a student  to  experience  full  advantage  of  his  educational  opportunity  in  school, 
he  must  be  present  in  class.  Therefore,  the  absences  of  all  nonnhite  graduates  of 
these  five  graduating  classes  >:ere  tallied.  Of  the  total  of  166  Negi'-o  graduates, 
13^  (or  21)  v;ere  absent  a total  of  54  or  more  days  v.hile  in  higli  school,  u'hich  is 
two  or  more  days  absence  per  month.  These  students  vrere  absent  an  average  of  82 
days,  or  3 days  per  month. 


GRADES  AND  FAILEF-ES 
(See  Tables  4#  5>  6,  7 and  8) 

To  successfully  compete  for  either  jobs  or  further  educational  training,  the 
attainment  of  grades  and  class  standings  compai’able  to  the  other  graduates  in  one^s 
class  is  essential.  These  class  standings  are  based  upon  a studsnt^s  average  grades 
or  marks  earned  during  this  thi*ee  years  of  high  school. 

How  have  the  Ilegro  graduates  of  these  five  classes  (1961-1965)  compared  to  their 
classmates  in  class  standing?  (See  Table  4)  It  is  from  the  top  third  of  the 
graduating  class  that  most  colleges  select  students  for  admission.  Of  the  total 
of  166  Negro  graduates  from  these  five  classes,  13^  of  this  group  stood  in  the 
highest  30^  of  their  class  in  ranl-c  standings,  compared  to  30^  of  the  white  graduates 
of  these  same  classes.  In  the  lowest  30^  of  their  graduating  class  in  rank  standin 
are  to  be  found  56Jo  of  the  nonwhite  graduates,  as  contrasted  v/ith  30/o  of  their  v;hit 
classmates.  Cne-four-th  of  the  Negro  graduates  ranked  in  the  lovrest  tenth  of  their 
class.  In  brief,  in  comparison  vnLth  their  fellow  class  members,  the  Negroes  i;ere 
less  than  half  as  well  represented  in  the  top  30^  of  their  class  and  almost  twice 
as  highdy  represented  in  the  lowest  30^  of  their  class  ranks. 

Having  graduated  and  completed  the  reciuirements  of  a job-related  curriculum  is  one 
important  step  in  qualifying  to  compete  for  employment.  Another  equally  important 
aspect,  however,  is  the  quality  of  the  vrork  done  in  the  job-related  subjects.  All 
the  yearly  grades  of  norcvhite  graduates  of  the  Business  Education,  General  Business 
and  Vocational  Industrial  programs  were  analyzed  and  averaged  regarding  the  courses 
most  directly  related  to  their  vocational  field, (See  Table  5) 

This  analysis  showed  that  about  half  (49^)  of  the  Negro  graduates  of  the  Business 
Education  and  General  Business  programs  achieved  an  average  of  ’’below  average”  (D) 
or  ’’failing”  (F)  grades  in  those  business  skills  so  important  to  stenographic  and 
bookkeeping  positions ,+  Similarly,  one-fourth  (26^)  of  the  nonwhite  Vocational 
Industrial  graduates  did  ‘lielou  average”  in  their  shop  courses.  Only  one  of  these 
23  industry-bound  graduates  achieved  above-average  grades  in  these  skill  courses, 

VJhen  a prospective  employer  or  post-high  school  institution  is  considering  high 
school  graduates  for  employment  or  admission,  evidence  of  subjects  failed  is  clearly 
a handicap,  (See  Table  6)  In  the  case  of  the  Negro  graduates  over  these  five  years 
(Classes  of  I96I-I965)  only  30^  of  them  ccmp].eted  high  school  vdLthcut  failing  any 


*The  business  courses  considered  were  Shorthand  I,  Shorthand  II,  Transcription, 
Typewriting  I,  Bookkeeping  I and  Bookkeeping  II.  The  industrial  subjects  considered 
were  the  shop  courses, 

+The  grading  system  in  the  McKeesport  high  school  consists  of  ”A"  for  ’’excellent,” 

”B”  for  ’’good,”  ”C”  for  ’’average,”  ”D”  for  ”belov7  average”  and  ”F”  for  ’’failing.” 
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terms  of  any  subject  in  ninth  through  tvrelfth  grade.  Almost  one  out  of  every  five 
(29)  of  these  I66  graduates  failed  8 or  more  subjects,  an  average  of  one  or  more 
subjects  every  semester  of  their  last  foua'  years. 

In  trying  to  remedy  this  situation  of  failures,  it  is  helpful  to  know  the  specific 
subjects  failed  by  the  greatest  numbers  of  students.  The  frequency  of  failure  in 


the  various  subject 

fields  is  as 

follovr 

s,  in  descending 

order : 

Negroes  IJho 

Failed 

One  or  More  Subj 

ects 

% of  Graduates 

Subject  Field 

Graduate 

=-S 

Dropouts 

Total 

and  Dropouts  (302) 

Science 

105 

88 

193 

64^. 

Social  Studies 

71 

94 

165 

55 

English 

112 

44 

156 

52 

Math 

86 

45 

131 

43 

Business 

56 

41 

97 

32 

Physical  Education 

27 

59 

86 

28 

Vocational  Indvistrial  30 

24 

54 

18 

Foreign  Language 

24 

2 

26 

9 

I^usic 

9 

14 

23 

8 

Home  Economics 

1 

7 

8 

3 

These  figures  point  out  that  over  half  of  the  nonwhite  students  who  graduated  or 
dropped  out  in  five  years  failed  one  or  more  terms  of  courses  in  science  (61^), 
social  studies  (55^)  and  English  (52^),  Almost  half  of  these  students  failed  math 
subjects  (43^). 

V/ithin  these  subject  fields,  the  courses  \-rith.  vrhich  these  nonwhite  gi^aduates  and 
dropouts  have  had  the  most  difficulty  (failed  by  10  or  more  graduates  or  10  or  more 
dropouts)  are  the  fol3.owing: 


Negroes  Vnip^Failed  One  or  More  .Subjects 


Subject  Field 

Subject 

Graduates 

Dropouts 

Total 

Science 

General  Science 

38"“ 

46 

84 

Biology 

40 

35 

75 

Chemistry 

12 

5 

17 

Social  Studies 

Pa.  History 

33 

45 

78 

V/orld  History  (&  World  Cultures) 

22 

26 

48 

American  Histoi'y 

30 

12 

42 

English 

English  III 

48 

17 

65 

English  II 

16 

39 

•55 

English  I 

15 

39 

54 

English  IV 

11 

7 

18 

Math 

Algebra  I 

26 

13 

39 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

15 

18 

33 

Basic  Math 

12 

19 

31 

Algebra  II 

12 

1 

13 

Plane  C-eometry 

10 

1 

11 

Business 

Typing  I 

13 

8 

21 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 

17 

33 

50 

Health 

10 

26 

36 

Vocational  Industrial 

Blue  Print  Reading  II 

9 

0 

9 

Foreign  Language 

Spanish  I 

11 

1 

12 

Music 

Music 

8 

10 

18 
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Is  this  portrait  of  class  standings,  grades  and  subjects  faiJ.ed,  consistent  vrith 
the  perfomiance  of  the  nonvrhite  gi'aduates  on  the  intelligence  end  achieveuent  tests 
administered  by  the  high  school?  (See  Table  7)  Of  the  166  Iiegro  graduates,  96^ 

(or  159)  v;ere'  given  the  Otis  Quick  Scoring  MenteJL  Ability  Test  (IQ)  and  73^  {or  121) 
v/ere  administered  the  School  and  College  Ability  Test  (SCAT).  A higher  percentage 
of  the  nonwhite  graduates  v;ho  took  the  IQ  test  (76^  or  121)  scored  ’'normal  or 
average”  or  above  than  the  normai  percentage  {7^-f5%)  of  persons  in  a noriaal  popu- 
lation.-' On  the  School  and  College  Ability  Test,  an  achievement  test  v/hich  includes 
more  math  test  items  than  the  Otis  test,  the  laedian  score  of  the  Negro  graduates 
taking  this  test  v;as  in  the  280  - 289  and  51  - 60  score  range,  v.'hich  is  decidedly 
higher  than  the  median  score  range  of  250  - 259  and  Zjl-“  60  for  the  general  popula- 
tion. As  measured  against  this  normel  population,  the  scores  of  this  group  of 
graduates  tested  indicate  that  they  are  above  average  in  their  academic  aptitude, 
that  combination  of  native  and  acquired  abi3.ities  that  is  needed  for  school  v;ork. 

Though  it  carmot  be  said  that  students  v;ho  make  score  ”X”  on  an  IQ  or  an  achievement 
test  should  a.chjieve  grade  in  the  classroom,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  sco'res  of 

average  or  abovei  on  these  tests  indicate  that  such  students  should  not  have  faeied 
numbers  of  subjects  or  ended  up  in  the  lo^-rest  thii'd  of  their  class.  Table  8 
indicates  the  distrd.bution  of  just  the  1A3  Negro  gi’aduates  i;ho  scored  average  or 
above  on  either  the  Obis  IQ  or  the  SCAT  achievement  test.  Less  than  a third  (31^) 
of  these  ’’average  or  above”  graduates  completed  high  school  without  having  failed 
one  or  more  subjects  during  grades  9 through  12,  O'/er  half  (76  or  53/0  of  these 
graduates  had  failed  tvro  or  more  subjects  during  grades  9 through  12,  Of  these 
’’average  or  above”  students,  15/^  (or  21)  failed  8 or  more  subjects,  an  average  of 
one  or  more  failures  every  semester  of  these  four  years.  One-third  (47  or  33%) 
of  this  student  group  failed  four  or  more  subjects,  an  average  of  one  or  more 
failures  each  of  these  secondary  school  years.  These  143  ’’average  or  above” 
g*raduates  failed  an  average  of  three  subjects  each. 

The  grade  rank  standings  of  these  ’’average  or  above”  Negro  graduates  are  equally 
disappointing.  Only  14^  (or  20)  of  these  students  ranlced  in  the  upper  30^  of  their 
class  and  one-half  {52^%  or  74)  graduated  in  the  loirest  30/j  of  their  class. 


(See  Table  9) 


Most  relevant  to  a student’s  qualifications  to  compete  for  employment  or  for  post- 
high  school  training  or  college  in  preparation  for  his  life’s  vocation  is  the  type 
of  training  completed  in  high  school.  Each  graduate’s  Permanent  Record  Card 
indicates  the  curriculum  program  completed  as  College  Preparatory,  General,  Business 
Education,  General  Business  or  Vocational  Industrial.  The  College  Preparatory 
”is  designed  to  prepare  for  college,”  Business  Education  is  ’’for  secretarial  or 
accounting  positions,”-^-"'  The  General  Business  Curriculum  ”is  designed  to  meet  the 


■^■Test  Department,  Harcourt,  Brau  and  V/orld,  Inc,  ’’Test  Service  Notebook,”  niuober  13, 
p.  3,  Tarryto’/m,  N.  T. 


iScores  considered  average  or  above  are  90  or  more  on  the  Otis  test,  and  250  or 
more  (I96I,  1962)  or  51  or  more  (I963,  1964>  1965)  on  the  SCAT  test. 


*-'”High  School  Program  of  Studies, 


McKeesport'  Area  Public  Schools, 


Jaiiuary  1966.” 
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needs  of  pupils  v.tio  vrill  go  into  business.’*  The  Vocational  Industrial  cui-i-iculu;i 
'*is  for  pupils  >rho  intend  to  prepar'e  for  vrork  in  industry.”  The  Generel  C'ariaculum 
track  is  "designed  for  pupils  \fho  intend  after  graduation  to  go  into  vrork  or  the 
home.  It... doss  not  cover  all  college  entrence  requiremsnts.” 


A comparison  of  the  representation  of  the  v/hite  and  nonuhite  members  of  these  five 
classes  in  these  curriculum  programs  reveals  the  follovring  (See  Tabic  9)  J 


1.  Of  this  total  of  4,111  vrhite  and  Negro  graduates,  it  vras  found  that 
over  t".n.ce  as  large  a proportion  of  the  v.diite  students  {36%)  as  Negro 
students  (1?^)  completed  tho  College  Preparatory  program. 


2.  Regarding  the  GsnsraJ.  curriculum  track,  over  one  and  one~hal.f  times 
as  many  Negi’o  graduates  {3U%)  completed  this  program  as  v/hite 
graduates  (20^^)* 

3«  Proportionately,  Negroes  v/ere  about  one  .and  one-half  times  more 

represented  than  i/hites  in  the  Business  Ed.ucation  and  General  Business 
tracks.  Specifically,  1?^  of  the  nonv/hites  and  12, ^ of  the  v/hites 
completed  Business  Education,  and  1?^  of  the  Negroes,  compared  to  13?^ 
of  the  v/hites,  completed  the  General  Business  program. 

4.  The  Vocational  Industrial  program  v/as  completed  by  he.lf  again  as  many 
vfhite  students  (19,^)  as  Msgi’o  students  (14^)  • 

5.  In  summary,  about  half  of  both  the  v/hite  students  {k5%>)  smid  Negro 
students  completed  the  three  curriculum  tracks  most  directly  related 
to  vocational  {h6%)  preparation,  i.e.,  Business  Education,  General 
Business  and  Vocationa.1  Industrial. 


Equality  of  opportunity  to  secure  employment  at  one’s  highest  potential  skill 
clearly  depends  upon  taking  the  vocational  or  college  training  that  can  provide  a 
job-seeker  vdth  an  employable  skill.  If  a student  does  not  experience  the  advantage 
of  vocational  education  before  leaving  high  school,  but  in  fact  secures  this 
specialized  train:  ng  in  college  or  elsev/here  before  seelcing  employment,  no  concern 
is  herein  expressed  or  implied.  However,  if  high  school  is  the  end  of  the.  educa- 
tional road  for  this  student,  failure  to  taice  any  appreciable  vocational  training 
before  lea.ving  high  school  can  seriously  handicap  his  ability  to  compete  effectively 
for  employment. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  the  knov/  to  v/hat  extent  the  Negro  graduates  of  the  five 
classes  1961  througiv  1965  have  entered  colleges  or  vocational  training  schools 
since  graduating.  The  high  school  guidance  counselors  survey  the  seniors  from 
June  through  November  after  graduation  regarding  their  placement  success  in  colleges, 
schools,  the  Armed  Services  and  employment.  Of  this  group  of  166  nenv/hite  graduates, 
the  high  school  counseling  staff  v/as  able  to  contact  121  (or  13%)  of  the  total. 

Of  these  nonv/hite  graduates  contacted,  20,o  (or  25)  had  gained  admission  to  four- 
year  or  junior  colleges.  From  this  same  comtdned  five-year  group  of  Negro  graduates, 
3%  (or  4)  entered  other  types  of  training  schools,  A total  of  23^  of  the  Negro 
graduates  contacted  had  gained  admission  to  colleges  or  techuD-cal  schools  and  thereby 
secured  job-related  training  after  high  school,  compared  to  55m  of  the  total  v/hite 
graduates,-^- 


•>^-”Collego  and  Higher  Education  Acceptances, 


(1  page  mimsogi'aphed, ) 
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Stated  another  way,  '11%  of  the  Negro  graduates  contacted  did  not  go  on  to  further  • 
education*  For  these  three-out-of-four  Negro  graduates,  high  school  was  their 
last  chance  to  tradn  for  jobs  and  occupations.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is 
significant  that  only  48^  (or  80)  of  the  total  noni/hite  graduates  completed  either 
Business  Education,  General  Business  or  the  Vocational  Industrial  programs  in 
high  school. 

Though  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  every  curriculum  program  of  studies 
provides  some  opportunities  to  include  courses  directly  related  to  the  preparation 
for  employment,  it  is  the  tracks  of  Business  Education,  General  Business  and 
Vocational  Industrial  that  require  and  include  the  greatest  number  of  job-related 
courses.  Of  special  concern,  therefore,  are  those  graduates  of  these  five  years 
xinder  discussion  who  majored  in  the  less  vocational  programs,  i.e..  College 
Preparatory  and  the  General  Curriculum.  The  following  table  indicates  the  distri- 
bution of  these  non-vocational  Negro  graduates  among  the  various  degrees  and  types 
of  post-high  school  training.  Only  those  graduates  whom  the  high  school  could 
contact  are  included  in  this  analysis.  However,  those  contacted  represent  12% 

(25  of  29)  of  the  College  Preparatory  graduates  and  65^  (37  of  57)  of  the  General 
program  graduates. 

College  and  Other  Training  of  Negro  Graduates 
I'Jho  Completed  Co].lege  Preparatory  and  General  Curricu]i.a 


Negro  Graduates 
Contacted 

In  4 yr.  or 
2 yr.  Colleges 

In  other 
Training 

In  No  College 
or  Training 

College 

PreD. 

General 

Total 

No. 

^ of  * 

No. 

% of 

No. 

^ of  ^ 

Class  of  1961 

1 

11 

12 

1 

8 

11 

92 

Class  of  1962 

6 

12 

18 

5 

28 

1 

6 

12 

66 

Class  of  1963 

5 

8 

13 

4 

31 

9 

69 

Class  of  1964 

5 

5 

10 

6 

60 

4 

40 

Class  of  1965 

8 

1 

9 

6 

. _ 67...  ... 

3 

33™ 

TOTAL 

25 

37 

62 

22 

35^ 

1 

2 

39 

63^ 

average 

average 

average 

■^•Negro  graduates  contacted  v;ho  completed  College  Preparatory  or  the  General  curricula. 

From  these  figures,  it  can  be  seen  that  of  the  combined  total  of  62  students  of  these 
five  graduating  classes  who  completed  the  College  Preparatory  or  General  curricula 
and  were  contacted,  31%  (or  23)  v;ent  on  to  college  or  other  training  schools.  This 
represents  a steady  and  substantial  increase  in  the  proportion  of  graduates  of  these 
programs  who  have  gone  on  to  college  (from  8^  in  I96I  to  Sl%  in  I965),  but  an  aE^iost 
non-existent  nujuber  (l  students  in  five  years)  v/ho  have  taken  any  other  kind  of  post- 
high  school  training.  Conversely,  hcw'ever  63^  (or  39)  of  these  graduates  wmre  getting 
neither  college  nor  other  post-high  school  training  and,  therefore,  are  competing  for 
employment  without  having  experienced  job-related  training  either  during  or  after  high 
school.  These  graduates  v/ho  entered  the  labor  market  •v/ithout  employable  skills 
constituted  a third  (32^)  of  the  total  Negro  graduates  contacted  after  graduation. 
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JOB  PL^CEI^T 
(See  Table  10) 

To  expect  students  to  qualify  for,  select  and  complete  any  specific  job-related 
curriculiun  program  requires  evidence  that  those  vdio  have  completed  these  programs 
have  succeeded  in  finding  employment  directly  rela.ted  to  their  preparation. 
Therefore,  the  job-finding  experience  of  all  the  Negro  graduates  of  the  vocational 
programs  of  Business  Education,  General  Business  and  Vocational  Industrial  was 
checked.  The  high  school  staff  \ms  able  to  reach  58  of  the  80  Negro  graduates  of 
these  three  curriculum  programs  in  the  period  June  through  November  following 
graduation,  during  v/hich  this  follow-up  activity  is  conducted. 

In  summary,  as  of  the  time  contacted,  about  a fourth  (or  16)  of  these  graduates 
had  seciired  or  were  applying  for  admission  to  further  education  (See  Table  10) 
However,  half  of  them  (or  29  of  these  graduates)  were  still  looking  for  work  and 
less  than  a fourth  had  found  employment. 

Of  the  58  Negro  graduates  contacted  of  the  three  vocational  education  programs, 
there  were  42  who  had  not  secured  admission  or  applied  for  further  training,  and 
therefore,  were  considered  to  be  looking  for  employment.  Of  this  group  of  42 
trained  job-seekers,  in  their  first  six  months  of  job-hunting,  69%  (or  29)  had 
not  secured  employment.  These  unemployed  graduates  consisted  of  83%  (or  15)  of  the 
Business  Education,  100^  (or  8)  of  the  General  Business  and  36%>  (or  6)  of  the 
Vocational  Industrial  Negro  graduates  who  were  seelcLng  employment.  Regarding 
several  of  the  jobs  secured,  it  was  not  clear  from  the  school  records  how  relevant 
were  the  job  duties  to  their  vocational  training. 


COLLEGE  PIANS 

(SerTable  11) 

Scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (CEEB)  tests  ai’e  increasingly 
required  as  a part  of  the  application  data  requested  by  the  admissions  offices  of 
colleges  and  universities  and  by  agencies  that  offer  financial  aid  to  college-bound 
students.  It  is  the  test  used  more  than  any  other  in  college  admissions  w-ork.  All 
Pennsylvania  State  Colleges  require  that  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  portion  of  the 
examination  be  taken  by  prospective  students.  To  apply  for  any  of  the  financial 
at-7ards  of  the  Scholarship  Programi  of  the  ComDiorc/ealth  of  Pennsylvania,  a student  must 
complete  this  specific  test.  Tlie  National  Scholarship  Service  Fund  for  Negro  students, 
which  has  granted  $6,000,000  in  the  past  1?  years  to  deserving  Negro  students,  also 
requires  scores  on  this  part  of  the  CEEB  battsi'y  of  tests.  Currently,  most  colleges 
participating  in  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  also  deroand  this  test.  In  short,  any 
student  plaimang  to  go  to  college,  especially  those  completing  the  College  Prepara- 
tory program,  should  take  this  examination. 

The  cost  to  take  the  CEEB  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  is  $4»50,  So  that  no  students* 
financial  situation  may  be  an  obstacle  to  their  taking  this  examination,  IIcKeesport 
Senior  High  School  offers  all  Co31ege  Preparatory  students  the  opportiuiity  to  have 
this  fee  paid.  No  Negro  students  have  taken  advantage  of  tliis  offer.  In  spite  of 
its  importance,  3U%  (or  10)  of  the  29  Negro  graduates  of  the  College  Preparatoi'y 
curriculum  of  the  Classes  of  1961  - 1965  did  not  take  any  portion  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  tests. 
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The  college  plans  of  the  Negro  gra/iuates  of  McKeesport  reveal  an  interesting 
pattern*  (See  Table  LI)  The  Pernianent  Record  Cards  of  the  norr.>:hite  graduates  of 
this  five  year  period  ino-icated  a total  cf  33  students  i/ho  indicated  t'-ro  or  four- 
year  colleges  to  vrliich  they  v;ere  accepted  or  were  seeking  adtaission.  Twenty-one 
per  cent  (or  7)  of  these  students  named  predominantly  Negro  colleges,  and  18^  (or  6) 
named  only  Negro  colleges  in  their  plans.  In  contrast,  73^  (or  24)  of  these  non- 
white  graduates  indics.ted  applications  or  admission  only  to  out-of-state  colleges, 
including  both  Negro  and  predominantly  vrhite  institutions. 

These  students  identified  a total  of  25  two  or  four-year  colleges  in  their  plans 
for  further  education.  A quarter  (or  6)  of  these  colleges  are  predominantly  Negro 
institutions;  8k%  (or  21)  of  the  colleges  named  are  located  outside  the  Commonv/ealth, 

The  explanation  is  frequently  offered  that  Negro  students  choose  to  go  to  out-of- 
state  and  Negro  colleges  because  they  are  less  expensive  than  Pennsylvania  predem- 
inantly  vdiite  institutions.  The  19^5  editions  of  the  Cg)mp_aratd.ye_Guidn^ 

Colleges  and  The  College  Blue  Book  were  consulted  for  annual  costs  of  tuition,  fees, 
room  and  board  at  these  colleges  and  universities.  This  revealed  that  the  average 
of  the  costs  per  year  to  attend  predominantly  vrhite  out-of-state  colleges  named  by 
these  Negro  graduates  \j3.s  $1,532,  compared  to  $978  to  attend  the  Pennsylvania  colleges 
named, The  armual  cost  at  a State  College  in  Pennsylvania  is  $992,  as  of  the  school 
year  1965-66.  The  average  cost  to  attend  the  Negro  colleges  mentioned  ^ra-s  $1,214« 

Instead  of  planning  to  get  their  higher  education  at  any  one  of  Pennsylvanians 
fourteen  State  Colleges,  four  of  these  Negro  graduates  chose  to  spend  from  $143  to 
$421  more  per  year  to  attend  a Negro  institution  and  eight  of  these  nonv/hite 
graduates  preferred  to  spend  from  $298  to  $1658  more  per  term  to  attend  the  predcminantly 
white  out-of-state  colleges  named.  Financial  limitations  do  not  adequately  explain 
this  pattern  of  preference  for  Negro  and  out-of-state  colleges  and  universities. 


EXTRACURRICULAR  PARTICIPATION,  HONORS  AND  AVJARD3 
^TSee  Tables  12,  13, '14  and^'l5) 

The  participation  patterns  of  white  and  nonv/hite  students  in  the  extracurricular 
activities  of  the  McKeesport  secondary  schools  is  relevant  to  this  study  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  These  reasons  are  well  summarized  in  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Instruction's  curi-lculum  guide  ”Our  Greatest  Challenge — Human  Relations, 
Guide  to  Intergroup  Education  in  Schools,”  Its  chapter  on  ”Group  Life  in  School” 
states  that  student  activities  offer  a unique  opportunity  for  young  people  to 
practice  the  social  skills  of  leadership  and  group  participation  so  essential  to 
achieving  democratic  interpersonal  relations,”  This  curriculum  guide  underscores 
”,,,the  critical  importance  of  interpersonal  association  across  group  lines  as  an 
effective  antidote  to  intergroup  prejudice. ”+ 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  extracurricular  activities  to  intergi’oup  education 
there  is  the  effect  of  this  participation  on  academic  motivation.  This  same 
curriculura  guide  continues; 


of  the  33  coLlege-applying  Negro  graduates  received  athletic  scholarships  that 
paid  all  their  tuition,  room  and  board  costs.  The  annual  costs  of  these  students 
was  not  included  in  computing  these  average  costs.  Nor  \;ere  room  and  board  costs 
at  Pittsburgli  colleges  counted,  since  probably  McKeesport  students  would  live  at 
home  v/hile  attending  these  institutions, 

+State  Committee  on  Human  Relations,  ”Our  Greatest  Challenge — Human  Relations,  Gui.de 
to  Intergroup  Education  in  Schools,”  Harrisburg,  Peimsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  1962,  p.  31, 
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"All  students  need  status  and  a sense  of  belonging  in  school.  For 
those  students  whose  need  is  not  being  met  through  classroom  grades 
extracurricular  activities  offer  the  only  other  major  area  of  school 
life  where  this  feeling  of  acceptance  can  be  achieved,  \7ithout 
this  feeling  of  belonging,  the  basic  motivation  to  make  a good  school 
record  can  be  seriously  impaired."* 

"From  1952  to  1955 > the  University  of  Chicago  Center  for  Intergroup 
Education  studied  the  extracurricular  programs  in  seven  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  They  concluded  that,  \ , .the  lack 
of  a sense  of  belonging  (in  school  extracurricular  life)  affects 
self-expectations  and  .motivation  regarding  academic  success,  and 
therefore,  also  academic  achievement,  because  integration  of 
individuals  in  school  groups  seems  to  enhance  motivation  for 
learning,  while  disintegration,  cleavage,  and  isolation  lessen 
effort  and  motivation. *"+ 

X 

Therefore,  concludes  the  "Human  Relations  Guide,"  "...inclusiveness,  rather 
than  exclusiveness,  should  be  the  watchword  of  student  group  activities."* 

An  additional  premise  of  this  study  is  that  for  extracurricular  activities  to  be 
most  beneficial  to  students,  academically  and  otherwise,  all  gi’oups  of  students 
should  participate  in  a variety  of  activities.  Neither  athletics  nor  music  nor 
any  other  single  type  of  extracurricular  group  can  provide  the  full  range  of 
either  intergroup  or  motivational  influences  inherent  in  the  extracurricular 
program.  On  this  assumption  of  the  academic  and  intergroup  significance  of 
participation  in  a variety  of  extracurricular  activities,  it  is  Important  to 
analyze  the  record  of  participation  of  nonwhite  graduates  in  McKeesport  High 
School  and  the  patterns  of  distinctions  won  by  Negro  compared  to  white  students. 

Participation 

Of  greatest  concern  are  the  numbers  of  students  who  in  their  three  years  of  high 
school  participated  in  only  liiiiited  types  of  activities  or  in  no  activities  at  all. 
The  student  activities  of  each  individual  nonwhite  senior  of  the  five  classes  of 
1961  through  1965*  as  noted  on  his  Permanent  Record  Card,  were  analyzed  as  bo  their 
variety.  Table  12  indicates  by  graduating  class  the  nurrler  and  percentages  of  each 
nonv.'hite  graduating  group  vrho  participated  in  specific  types  of  activities.  The 
folloidng  participation  patterns  emerge  concerning  the  I66  nonwliite  graduates  of  the 
Classes  of  I96I  through  1965 J 

1.  Of  these  I66  nonwhite  graduates,  about  a third  (30^  or  51)  participated 
in  no  extracurricular  activities  at  all  during  their  three  years  in 
McKeesport  Senior  High  School. 

2.  Of  these  five  graduating  classes,  an  additional  fifth  (20;^  or  32)  of  the 
Negro  graduates  did  not  participate  in  any  types  of  extracurricular 
activities  other  than  athletic"*  or  musical.  Eight  per  cent  p>articipated 

*Ibid.,  p,  31 

+Ibid.,  p.  32,  Taba,  Hilda,  "School  Culture,  Studies  of  Participation  and  Leader- 
ship." Washington,  D.  C.:  American  Council  on  Education,  1955,  pp.  114-115. 

'^'T.he  term  "athletic"  as  used  in  this  study  means  direct  team  participation,  and, 
therefore,  does  not  include  team  managers. 
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in  athletics  onlyj  10^  in  musical  activities  only;  and  2%  in 
athletics  and  music  only. 

3.  Just  half  (50^  or  83)  of  these  nonvrhite  graduates  participated 
in  noh-athletic  and  non-musical  activities  while  in  high  school. 

There  is  a similar  pattern  in  the  types  of  extracurricular  activities  in  which 
this  five-year  group  of  graduates  had  participated  during  their  three  years  of 
high  school.  (See  Table  13)  Of  the  251  activity  participations*  by  these  class 
members,  22^  (or  55)  vrere  athletics,  (or  48)  were  musical  group  activities 
and  59^  (or  148)  were  clubs  and  groups  other  than  athletics  or  m.usic. 

The  membership  of  these  nonwhite  graduates  in  each  individual  activity  of  the  high 
school  was  noted  from  their  Permanent  Record  Cards.  This  shov;ed  that  all  varsity 
and  junior  varsity  athletic  activities  except  the  golf  teams  have  had  Negro 
participation  from  these  five  graduating  classes.  The  Organ  Club  is  the  only 
musical  organization  without  nonv-fhite  membership  from  these  classes. 

i 

The  following  are  the  high  school  acti'’/ities  other  than  athletics  and  music, 
listed  in  the  order  of  the  niimber  of  nonwhite  graduates  of  these  five  classes  v/ho 
participated  in  them. 


Activity 

j I *1  w.m 

I-Teens 

Homemaking  Club 
Commercial  Club 
Speech  Club 
French  Club 
Pep  Club 
Art  Club 

Library  Staff  Club  (Sr.  High) 
Future  Teachers  Club 
Junior  Red  Cross 
John  Shaw  Hi-Y 
Future  Nurses  Club 
Prom  Ccmmittee 
Student  Council  (Sr.  High) 
Latin  Club 

Red  and  Blue  (Hev:spaper) 

Spanish  Club 

Student  Council  (Voc.) 

C-erman  Club 

Motion  Picture  Operators 
Senior  Class  Play 
Athletic  tfenager 
Class  Officer  (Sr.  High) 
Monitors 

Cheerleader  (Jr.  Varsity) 
Cheerleader  (Varsity) 

Chess  Club  (Sr.  High) 

Chess  Club  (Voc.) 


Total  Negro  Graduate  Participants 
Classes  of  1961  - 1965 
17 
16 
13 
13 
12 
11 
9 
7 
6 
6 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


*A  participation  consists  of  each  membership  in  a group.  One  student  may  be  a 
member  of  more  than  one  group. 
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Activity 

Class  OfFiceiirXVoc . ) 

Library  Staff  Club  (Voc.) 
Majorette 

Office  Training  Club 
Projectionist  Club  (Voc.) 

Red  and  Blue  Editorial  Staff 
Social  Studies  Club 
Varsity  Debate  Team 
Yough-A-Mon  (Yearbook) 


Total  Negro  Graduate  Participants 

Classes  of  1961  - 19,65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


This  listing  indicates  that  of  the  37  non-athletic  and  non-musical  extracurricular 
groups  at  McKeesport  Senior  High  School,  35^  (or  13)  have  not  had  a single  Negro 
participant  from  these  five  classes  in  their  total  of  seven  years  presence  in  the 
high  school.  Only  a third  (30^  or  11)  of  these  activities  have  had  a total  of  5 or 
more  nonwhite  student  members  from  these  five  classes  during  this  seven-year  period. 
The  Negro  graduates  v/ho  did  participate  in  non-athletic  and  non-musical .activities 
total  S3  individuals,  leaving  a balance  of  S3  (or  50^)  of  their  nonv;hite  classmates 
of  these  five  classes  v;ho  did  not  participate  in  this  important  type  of  higli  school 
extracurricuiar  life. 

Honors  and  Awards 

Extracurricular  distinctions  can  also  be  iinportant  assets  in  securing  admission  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  securing  better  employment.  Distinctions 
consist  of  those  positions  to  which  students  are  elected  by  fellow  students  or 
selected  by  faculty.  These  honors  include:  Election  to  class  office.  Student 

Council  or  other  club  office  or  board,  selection  to  varsity  teams,  or  as  varsity 
team  manager,  being  chosen  as  a cheerleader  or  majorette,  memloership  in  the 
National  Honor  Society,  being  on  the  staff  of  the  school  yearbook  or  newspaper,  and 
selection  to  A Capella  Choir,  Band  or  Orchestra. 

The  nonwhite  high  school  students  of  all  grade  levels  of  the  five  school  years 
1960-61  through  1964-65  won  a total  of  211  e:ctracurricular  distinctions.  (See 
Table  14)  T\70-thirds  (66^1  or  I40)  of  these  distinctions  were  in  athletics  and  bhe 
balance  of  a third  were  for  non-athletic  achievement.  In  other  v/ords,  out  of 
every  tliree  distinctions  won  by  Negro  students,  about  two  were  in  athletics. 

The  extent  to  which  nonwhite  graduates  are  represented  among  those  vdio  received 
av/ards  or  honors  upon  graduation  is  another  index  of  their  level  of  achievement  In 
high  school.  (See  Table  15)  Of  the  total  gi’aduates  of  these  five  classes 
(1961-1965),  10^  of  the  Negroes,  compared  to  9^  of  the  vrhites,  received  honors  or 
aw'ards.  However,  4 of  these  17  nonwhite  graduates  received  aw'ards  from  Negro 
organizations  only,  i.e.,  in  competition  only  vrith  ot’ier  nonwiiites.  In  other  words, 
6%  (or  13)  of  the  Negro  graduates  received  awards  available  to  v.'hites  as  \:ell.  Of 
the  total  of  663  a\.'ards  and  honors  ackno'wledged  at  these  five  graduation  exercises, 
3%  were  v;on  by  the  Negro  students,  who  comprised  k%  of  these  graduating  classes. 

One  of  the  best  indicators  of  the  degree  to  vdiich  a group  of  students  is  viewed  by 
their  fellow  students  as  leaders  is  the  extent  to  v:hich  they  have  been  elected  to 
an  office.  (See  Table  14)  During  each  of  the  five  school  years  studied,  there  have 
been  an  average  of  231  positions  filled  by  student  elections,  counting  all  class 
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officers,  Student  Council  delegate  posts  and  offices  and  officers  in  extracujrricula 
groups,  including  Y-Teen  Cabinet.  Of  these  1,157  positions  filled  in  these  five 
years,  Negro  students  have  been  elected  to  21  (or  2%)  of  them,  7 of  these  to 
membership  on  Student  Council.  In  this  period,  one  of  the  120  class  officers  (presi- 
dent of  the  Senior  High)  has  been  Negro.  Seven  of  the  399  elected  Student  Council 
delegates  have  been  nomvhite;  two  of  these  were  elected  by  the  delegates  as  presi- 
dent and  one  as  vice-president  at  the  Senior  High. 

Of  the  758  officers  of  Classes,  Student  Councils  and  extracurricula  clubs,  (including 
Y-Teen  Cabinet  members)  2%  (or  14)  have  been  Negro,  compared  to  an  average  enroll- 
ment these  five  years  of  7^* 

The  balance  of  student  distinctions  is  by  faculty  selection.  These  consist  of 
selections  to  athletic  teams,  choices  of  athletic  team  managers.  National  Honor 
Society  members,  and  members  of  certain  extracurricular  groups, 

Negro  students,  in  relation  to  their  proportion  {!%)  of  the  student  body,  are  overly 
represented  on  most  of  the  athletic  teams.  (Only  the  golf  team  has  had  no  nonv/hites 
and  Cross  Country  track  less  than  7^)  They  comprise  an  overall  15^  of  the  junior 
varsity  and  varsity  teams.  Their  numbers  are  most  noticeable  on  the  basketball 
team  (21^  of  the  varsity  and  17^  of  the  junior  varisty),  football  (19^  of  both  the 
varsity  and  junior  varsity)  and  track  and  field  (15^  of  the  varsity). 

Of  the  10  selections-"-  of  athletic  managers  in  these  five  years  (basketball  and 
football),  3 have  been  of  Negroes,  In  this  period,  there  has  been  one  Negro  among 
the  67  selections  of  varsity  and  junior  varsity  cheerleaders  and  none  among  the  45 
selections  of  I'feijorettes,  (From  6 to  13  varsity  cheerleaders  and  8 to  10  Majorettes 
v;ere  selected  each  year.)  Of  the  353  individual  students  selected  to  the  National 
Honor  Society  in  these  five  years,  7 were  nonwhitss.  Of  the  126  appointments  of 
staff  to  the  school  nevrspaper  (41  to  the  ’’Red  and  Elue^O  and  the  yearbook  (85  to  the 
"Yough-A-Mon”) > 3 vrere  Negro.  Of  the  1,275  selections  to  the  A Capella  Choir  (485) > 
Band  (555)  and  Orchestra  (235),  3%  (or  36)  v^ere  nonv^hite. 


-^A  selection  means  each  tirae  one  student  is  chosen  for  a position,  though  in 
several  cases  the  same  student  may  be  chosen  for  the  same  position  more  than  once. 
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Table  2 - REASONS  FOR  DROPOUTS,  MCKEESPORT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT, 

CLASSES  OF  1961  - 1965  - AITO  GRADES  7-9  SCHOOL  YEAR  1964-65  • 
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Table  3 - ABSMTEEISI-I  OF  MEGRO  GRADUATES,  MCKEESPORT  SEUIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  CLASSES  OF  I96I  - 1965  


Class  of 

1961 

Class  of 
„i5o2 

r Class  01 

, 1262, 

Class  of 

1964 

Class  of 
1^65  , 

All  Five 
Classes 

Total  days  absent  during 
3 years  of  high  school 

Mo. 

No, 

Mo. 

No. 

Mo. 

1 \ 

1 

lo"  1 
1’  1 

% of  Negro 
graduates 

54-108  (2-4  days  per 
month) 

2 

4 

3 

3 

6 

18 

11 

109  or  more’"'  (over 
4 days  per  month) 

3 

2 

TOTALS 

2 

4 

3 

3 

9 

21-1- 

13 

Total  Negro  graduates 

32 

39 

27 

31 

37 

166 

100 

*The  greatest  nuirber  of  days  absent  was  13A* 

+These  21  graduates  were  absent  an  average  of  82  days  during  high  school 
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Table  4 - GRADE  RANK  STAIJDINGS  OF  C51ADUATES,  MCKEESPORT  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  CLASSES  OF  1961  - 1965 


Class  of  1961 

Class  of  1962 

Class  of  1963 

hhite 

o 

hhite 

Me  frro 

V.hite 

Nerro 

Mo. 

% .. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

P 

No. 

c? 

p 

No. 

d 

- /g 

Grade  Ptank  Standing:  By  Decile 

Hig-hest  thirty  per  cent 

2^4 

30 

2 

6 

202 

SO 

8 

20 

211 

30 

3 

11 

First 

80 

10 

2 

6 

68 

10 

2 

5 

72 

10 

Second 

82 

10 

66 

10 

4 

10 

69 

10 

2 

7 

Third 

82 

10 

68 

10 

2 

5 

70 

10 

1 

4 

Lowest  thirty  per  cent 

226 

29 

20 

63 

193 

30 

J 

^3 

196 

29 

18 

67 

Eighth 

77 

10 

5 

16 

63 

10 

7 

18 

67 

10 

5 

19 

Ninth 

77 

10 

5 

16 

66 

10 

4 

10 

65 

10 

6 

22 

Tenth 

72 

9 

10 

31 

64 

10 

6 

15 

64 

9 

7 

26 

Total  Graduates  (of  all  grade 
rank  standings) 

787 

32 

66l 

39 

688 

27 

Class  of  1964 

1 Class 

of  1965.. 

All  Five  Classes 

hhite 

Negro  ) V.hite 

Negro 

Vhite 

Ne  pro 

No. 

d 

_ ^ 

No. 

1 No., 

No. 

cf 

No. 

d 

/o 

No. 

% 

Grade  Rank  Standing:  By  Decile 

Highest  thirty  per  cent 

292 

2 

6 

261 

30 

6 

17 

IZIO 

,30 

21 

13 

First 

98 

10 

85 

10 

4 

11 

403 

10 

8 

5 

Second 

97 

10 

1 

3 

88 

10 

1 

3 

402 

10 

8 

5 

Third 

97 

10 

1 

3 

88 

10 

1 

3 

405 

10 

5 

3 

Lowest  thirty  per  cent 

^1 

3^ 

^9 

253 

“2f 

Jii. 

'HZT 

3s: 

10 

ZSZ 

3SI 

16 

Eighth 

93 

10 

5 

16 

89 

10 

2 

5 

389 

24 

Ninth 

91 

10 

7 

23 

86 

10 

3 

8 

385 

10 

25 

15 

Tenth 

97 

10 

7 

23 

78 

9 

12 

32 

375 

10 

42 

25 

Total  Graduates  (of  all  grade 
rank  standings) 

948 

31 

861 

37 

3945 

166 
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Table  5 - GRADES  IN  VOCATIONAL  SUBJECTS  OF  lEGRO  GRADUATES, 

NCKEESPCRT  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CLASSES  OF  1961  - 1965 


Negro  Graduates  of  Business  Education 
and  C-eneral  Business 


Average  of  Year  Grade 
in* Business  Sub.iects+ 

Class 
of  1961 

Class 
of  1962 

Class 
of  1963 

Class 
of  19SJ' 

Class 
of  1965 

All  five 
classes 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

A (4.0  - 4.9) 

1 

1 

2 

B (3.0  - 3.9) 

3 

2 

3 

2 

10 

20 

C (2.0  - 2.9) 

6 

3 

1 

3 

2 

15 

29 

D (1.0  - 1.9) 

3 

5 

4 

8 

3 

23 

45 

F ( .0  - .9) 

1 

1 

2 

4 

(Did  not  take  these  subjects) 

1 

.5  . 

6 , 

TOTALS 

13  • 

12 

6 

14 

12 

57 

100 

Average  of  Year  Grades  in 
Industrial  Subjects+ 

Negro  Graduates  of  Vocational 

Industria 

1 

Class 
of  1961 

Class 

Class  1 Class 
of  1963J  of  1964 

class 
of  1965 

1 All  five 
classes 

No. 

No.'  " 

No. 

No. 

No.* 

No, 

o' 

/O 

A (4.0  - 4.9) 

B (3.0  - 3.9) 

1 

1 

4 

C (2.0  - 2.9) 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

16 

70 

D (1.0  - 1.9) 

3 

2 

1 

6 

26 

__F(.0-..9)  .. 

TOTALS 

6 

4 

3 

4 

6 

23 

100 

•-•The  grading  system  in  the  McKeesport  high  schools  consists  of  "A"  for  "excellent," 
"B"  for  "good,"  "C"  for  "average,"  "D"  for  "beloiv  average"  and  "F"  for  "failing." 

-tThese  business  subjects  considered  were  Shorthand  I,  Shorthand  II,  Transcription, 
Typevn’iting  I,  Bookkeeping  I and  Booldceeping  II.  The  industrial  subjects  considered 
were  shop  courses  only. 
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Table  6 - TERI»1S  OF  SUBJECTS  FAILED  BI  NEGRO  GRADUATES, 
FIJKEESPORT  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CLASSES  OF 
1961  - 1965  


Nemro  Graduates 

No.  of  terms  of 
subjects  failed 

Class  . 
of  1961 

Class 
of  1962 

Class 
of  1963 

Class 
of  1964 

Class 
of  1965 

All  five 
classes 

during  ^:rades  9-12 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

None 

7 

12 

5 

13 

12 

49 

30 

1 

4 

10 

7 

4 

25 

15 

2 

4 

3 

5 

3 

3 

18 

10 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

15 

9 

4 

1 

2 

6 

2 

2 

13 

7 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

4 

6 

3 

1 

4 

2 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

4 

8 

3 

1 

2 

6 

4 

9 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

5 

10 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

4 

6 

4 

12 

13 

1 

1 

2 

1 

14  or  more 

1 

. .3._. 

1 

1 

6 

- 4 

TOTALS 

32 

39 

27 

31 

37 

166 

3iX)^ 

Table  7 - INTELLIGENCE  AND  SCHOLASTIC  ABILITY  TEST  SCORES  OF  NEGRO  GRADUATES 
MCKEESPORT  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.  CLASSES  OF  1961  - 1965 
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TOTAL  TESTED  29  36  2?  31  36  ! 159  100 
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Table  8 - SUBJECTS  FAILED  AND  GRADES  OF  lEGRO  GRADUATES  V/ITH  AVERAGE 
OR  ABOVE  SCORES  ON  SCAT  OR  I.  Q.  TESTS'^--,  MCPSESPORT 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CLASSES  OF  1961  - 1965 


Table  9 - CURRICULUM  PROGRAMS  OF  GRADUATES,  MCKEESPORT  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CLASSES  OF  1961  - 1965 


Table  10  - PUCEMENT  OF  NEGRO  VOCATIONAL  GRADUATES, 

MCKEESPORT  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.  CLASSES  OF  1961  - 1965-?^ 
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Art  Institute  of  Pittsburgh 
Nursing  School 
Practical  Nursing  School 

«This  data  concerns  placement  during  the  June  through  November  period  following  graduation. 

4A  job-seeker  is  considered  to  be  a graduate  who  neither  secured  nor  is  applying  for  or  considering 
further  education. 


Table  11  - COLmCE  PLANS  ^K)F  N^GRO  GlUDUATIilS,  MCKEESPORT  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CLASSES  OF  1961  - 1965 


Table  11  - (Con’t) 
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Table  12  - TYPES  OF  EXTRACURRICULAR  PARTICIPATION  OF  NE®0 
GRADUATES,  MCKEESPORT  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
CUSSES  OF  1961  - 1965  
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Table  13  - EXTRACURRICUUR  PARTICIPATIONS  OF  NEGRO  GRADUATES,  MCKEESPORT 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CLASSES  OF  1961  - 1965:  BY  ACTIVITY 
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■^Y-Teen  Cabinet  consists  of  10  students  elected  each  year  in  addition  to  the  officers 
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•^All  Student  Council  officers  are  also  delegates 
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Table  15  - HONORS  AND  AWARDS  RECEIVED  BY  GRADUATES,  MCKEESPORT  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CLASSES  OF  1961  - 1965^ ! 
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